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still be treasured with pride and familiarly known to
Englishmen, and it is noticeable that the memory of
the War of Independence has become fainter in the
United States since the War of Liberation was
fought with results equally momentous and with
battles upon an incomparably grander scale. War,
however, from its tragical circumstances and far-
reaching effects, is the surest passport to immortality.
Homer is comparatively forgotten, but Alexander is
still a name of glory over great part of the world.
Courier, indeed, has argued that some one else would
have gained the battle of Rocroi if Cond6 had not
been present, but that no one except Moli&re could
have written the Misanthrope; and draws the infer-
ence that literary fame is of more intrinsic worth
than military.1 Against this, however, we have to
set the fact that literary fame is circumscribed by
the duration of the phase of the language to which it
belongs. To a Frenchman of the present day Moliere
is only a little archaic, and for civilised men generally
French is still one of the languages of society which
no one dares disregard ; but it cannot be fanciful to
anticipate a time when Moliere will only be read
with a sense of strangeness by Frenchmen and as
a classic, and when some new literature, such as
Russian, will be dividing the attention of highly-
educated men. Nevertheless, the old dramatists are
always likely to retain the advantage of being unsur-
passable in a style that modern times will not care
seriously to imitate. What, however, are we to say
of lyrical poets, of essayists, of the vast multitude
who will compete for distinction in such new forms
as the coming age will tolerate, and who will he like

1 Conversations chez la Comtesse & Albany,